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PREFACE 


. As this report is concerned only with the figures of a 
single year, any conclusions arrived at can scarcely be 
regarded as final. It is published mainly in the hope that 
it may serve as a basis for future investigation of a prob- 
lem which is rapidly becoming a matter of the greatest 
importance. 
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A Report on the use of the Mother-tongue as the Medium 
of Instruction and Elxamination in certain subjects 
for the Matriculation Examination of the Bombay 
Presidency. 


I. Introduction. 

II js not llie purpose of this monograph to outer into any 
theoretical fliscU"ioii of the iiiiporfancc of the inother-lonpuo ns a 
vehicle of Icnowledpe in the class-room or outside. Even the stnnn- 
chest advocates of the ii'e of Enplish for cla«s-rooni iiislnictioii in 
Indian schools, have admitted the superiority of the inother-tonpne 
in that lespect. In the Presidency of Homhay narticniaily. the 
question has never heen allowed to pet into the oaek-gionnd and 
if diirinp the last fifty years Enplisli has heen used in seliools as 
the medium of instiuction it has heen done hecause of the belief 
tliat the ndvantapes of the u«e of Knplish far out-weiph the dis- 
ndvantapes. or that the Innpuapes of the Presidenc.v — Vernaculajs 
— are not developed enouph to he the media of instruction. In 
recent years, however, public opinion has rapidly ehanped and 
the Educational Departments and Fni\ersities ni the dilVerent 
provinces in India ate leilisinp the importance of adeqnntely 
respoiidinp to that chanpe in publu opinion. One has now to 
face and overcome the difiiculties — leal and imapinaiy' — in hiinpinp 
about the reform and it is intended to describe hero how the 
TTniversify of IJomhay has heen doiiip it.* 

The Department of Public Instruction in this Presidency had 
always favoured the u.so of the mother-tonpue for class-moni ins- 
truction and oflicially recommended it as earlj’ as in J91-4. In 
response to that recommendation a number of schools introduced Ver- 
nacular fe\f hooks — for second lanpuape and histoiT particnlaily — 
uj) to .standard V. As. howeser. at the Jlatriculation, the students 
were tequired to write their answers in Enplish, the teachinp in 
.standards VI and VIT had to he done in Enplish only. Pioposals 
weie once or twice submitted to the Senate to allow the Ifatiicula- 
tion candidates the option to write their answers in Enplish or their 
mother-tonpue. hut thej’ were thrown out. chieflv on the pround of 
alleped iinpracticahility of the plan. In 192o, however, an import- 
ant breach was made in this wall of opposition and the Senate .adopt- 
ed the lesolution which allowed the candidates the option to write in 
Enplish or in mother-tonpue, their nnsweis in History and Indian 

* A siin'p.v of tlie protilom of Itfediiiin of Instruction npponrs in Dr JfKl"i>l 
■Wests'^ 7?i-finr;iintiun, puliliiitiecl tiy tlie IJiirenu of Isdur.stion, Oovcrnmciit 
of Tnciin, ns Oecasionnl Heport Xo. 13. — (f^rc Appendix H.) 
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•clnssicnl languages (Sansltril, Pali, Arabic or Persian). Six cxanii- 
Jiations Imve been nold since tliat lesoluiion svas auoiiied and, as 
•can bn seen from tbe tables given below, tlieie has been, year after 
year, steady increase in flic number Cf .students taking advantage 
of the option allowed. Of the 333 schools registered by the 
"University of Boinbay (in 1030), IfiO (or 45 per cent.) have adopted 
the inotbcr-tongiie ns flic incdiuni of instrnction and .some of these 
150 schools aie big school.s of long. standing and reputation. About 
half the number of students in the high scbools ot this Presidency 
•arc thus receiving instruction in their mother-tongue up to the 
Matriculation standard. 


.A Tnhlc thoirinff Ihr vumhfr of shulcnts irho nnmrcrrij their History 
and Sanskrit* Paper< in Eneflisli and in their mothcr-tonyues.f 

’ 


Yew. 

lII«lory. 


Sinskiit. 

' 

Appeired. 

Answctcl in 

JAppeared. 

Aii<ivcTcd in 

UnRlish. 

SI. Tongue. 

English. 

SI. Tongue. 

•I02G 

• 

8.321 

0.030 

1,736 

3,621 

2,423 

1,000 

i027 

• 

10,000 

0.700 

3,213 

3,301 

1,811 

1.5S0 

.IDSfl 


Il.OIC 

,0.010 

4,000 

3,220 

1,370 

1,850 

1020 


11,160 


0,012 

3,202 

1,002 

2,170 

1030 


12,481 

4,822 

7,050 

3,343 

■ 0o6 

2,387 

1031 

• 

13.M0 

4,835 

8s705 

3, MO 

055 

2.085 


In six years (from 1926 to 1931) the percentage of those 
nnsweiing their Ilistor}- papers in their mother-tongue has in- 
•crensed from 21'1 to 64-2; while that of those answering the 
Sanskrit paper in their mother-tonguc lias increased from 31-1 to 
73"7. Obviously the experiment nos been very popular. The 
•examiners (strictly speaking “ the moderators ”) also have recorded 


* Tlio number of students taking Pali or Arabic is very small. A good 
mnmber of students take Persian but practically nil of them (OG per cent.) 
prefer to write their onswers in English. 

■t Dv mother-tongue is meant one of the recognised languages of the 
Presidency.— Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada, Sindhi, Hindi, Urdu and 


■Portuguese. 

+ tri.n number of students taking Sanskrit differs from that of those taki^ 
HisS h" ™us® ?he first is an optional while the latter is a compulsory 


subject. 
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(lieir o 2 >inion that Iho auswors in the mother-tongue are more 
readable and more to the imint. Thus — 

1026 {Ilistory). — " The experiment has turned out fairly 
successful even in the first year of its trial. The Marathi speaking 
portion of the examinees was specially responsive to the concession 

liven cosmopolitan Bombay reported a largo number 

of students u'ho wioie their answers in Marathi, although tlic same 
centre was the least sensitive to the action of the new change so 
far ns Gxijarati went. The examiners in Kannada and Gujarati 
report more merit and greater facility for answers attempted in 
those languages ”. 

1027 {Ifislor})). — "All tire examiners, especially those who 
examined answers given in the Temnculars, are satisfied with the 
progress of the candidates. The last four hundred numbers were 

> particularly weak. We agiee with the examiners in thinking that 
with a larger use of the Vernaoulars which is gradually on the 
increase, such weakness will be removed ns the candidates’ grasp 
of the fundamentals of the subj'ect will be more easy and accurate.” 

102S (Tlhtory). — " All examiners agree that answers written in 
the Vernaculars were decidedly superior to those written in 
English. If separate totals in History were taken it would be 
po.ssible to find exactly how many candidates obtained distinction* 
in Ilistorj' and in how many cases this was due to the use of the 
Vcniaculars in teacliing that subj’cct. Some answers written by 
the students of Sangli in Marathi and others written by the 
students of Baioda in Gujaititi were highly spoken of by the 
examiners, while the examiners ot niisucis wiittcii in English have 
made some such gencial complaint; ‘‘Bad spelling, very in- 
different English Histojv is veiy little understood; 

it is leanit by lote These opinions speak for themselves.” 

Finn) in20 onwards the examiners ceased making any comments 
in this respect, prohably hecuuse they considered it an established 
fact that the nnswers in the candidates’ mothcr-togue weie, as a 
rule, of better quality than those in English, and thnf if was super- 
fluous to mention if. 

The Sanskrit examincis did not, like the examiners in Hisfoiy, 
comment on the quality ot the answers in English and the molhci- 
toiigiio. A good iniit ot the San.skril pnpei (Sanskrit graniiiinr 
and translation into Sanskrit) requires to he answered in Sanskrit ; 
English has to he u«cd only foi traiislntinn of Sanskrit jiassages 
into English and no one ever doidited tlint it would be an immense 
advantage if the eandidntes could trnnslale the Sanskrit passage 
into tbeir mother-tongues (which are derived from Sanskrit). 

As against this popularity of tho experiment among the 
students anil this chorus of applause from the examiners, may be 
put down the fears expressed by Fomo influential teachers that the 

* Tor ohtaining distinction in a siitijcct n enndidnto must get 70 per 
cent, tnnrks in tliot subject. 
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6oatiiiued use of the mother-ionguc in the class-room 'wovild 
adversely ofiect the students’ knowledge of English. They contend 
that the practice of listening to and speaking' English in Histoiy, 
Geography, Mathematics and Science periods supplements the 
direct teaching of English in the English periods and the use of 
the mother-tongue medium deprives the student of this valuable 
practice. The examiners at the B.A. Examination in 1931 for 
instance remark; “ The tendency to wiito vernacularised English 
is ■wide-spread. It was conspicuous among the B.A. candidates of 



-iLuiuuAo. xb jjiHj w JI.W.WI*, Tcpresents 

not facts but a reflection of the examiners’ fears. Eor the students 
who appeared at the B.A. in 1931 had passed their Matriculation 
in 1920 or 1927 when not more than 15 per cent, of the schools had 
accepted “ Vcmaculnrs ” as the media of instniction and the later . 
supplanting of English hy the Vemacnlai-s, in secondaiy schools, 
couM not have ■vernacularised the English of those who had already 
left their schools and were attending college classes where ® 
word of the Vernaculars is ever heard in the elnss-room, probably 
not even in the teaching of the Vcrnaculais. In 
on Public Instruction m the Bombay Presidency (1930-31), the 
Director of Public Instruction remarks: “ It remsms to be seen 
whether the more extended use of the "^ernacular medium of ms- 
truction will not hove an adverse olfect on the standard of 

is an obvious fallacy in this argument that Pmctice lea* 
to Pei-fection and less practice m speaking and 
must affect the students’ mastery oi 
Practice to be helpful must he the practice of the "Bbt 
Constant practice of wrong strokes v^uld make one a 
ulaver and constant proctioe in bad English vould spoil one s 
English During the History periods the teacher cannot find tune 
to correct his students every now and then and has to tolerate^ 
of mistakes The students are thus drilled in had English. 
eJnsoious of their inability to speak or u^te correct 
T fliA Rtudents are oppressed by a sense of diffidence and 
aho to subjects othw than English. Permitted 
this they feel more at home with the subject, 

in^eir abilities and, it is contented, transfer 
rtJj^SfidenceTEnglish also. The use of the mother^ongue 
Sereforef may actnaUy^ tend to improve the students knowledge of 

^^^11 these opposing views contain an element of truth and it is 
4 - In im-nnssihlo to give a decision which will he considered satis- 
W n?l pla ^aBd at all times. The best that one can do is 
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to try a monsure for some time, •watoli its efiects and modify it to 
suit local conditions. In 1929, t.c., four years after the experiment 
was started a stage was readied wlien the two groups — those writ- 
ing their answers in English and those writing them in their 
mother-tongue — were nearly equal. Each group contained a little 
over 5,000 students' and conclusions based on the results of such 
big numhei’s could be regarded as fairly representing the average. 
It was thus a year best suited lor the first periodical investigation 
into the effects of the resolution adopted by the Senate in 1925. 
The modus operandi of the investigation will bo later described in 
detail, but the principle of the investigation may he briefly stated 
here. Tlie eleven thousand odd candidates who had appeared at 
the matriculation in 1929 weie sorted out into two groups — ^those 
wlio answered their Histor}' paper in English and those who 
answered it in their iiiothcr-tongue. These were further classified 
into sub-gioups according as they had earned marks (in English and 

in Ilistoiy’-Googiaphy) from I to 10, 1 1 to 20, 21 to 30, 

51 to 100, 101 to 110, etc., and frequency tables were obtained 
representing these lour groups. As will be seen hereafter, these 
frequency tables offer a good and tolerably reliable indication of 
the quality of the grouji of students examined. 
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II. Bombay ITnivaraity Matriculation. 

Rontlors of this iiio!io;;iaph who nro not foniiliar with the- 
Jinnibay coiidiUoti*. inay find the following infoiination liclniul 
III the proper npprccintiou ot the stage', in the iiivestigniion and 
tlie conclusions ilrnwn thciefrom. 


. Presidency over which extends the territorial 

jurisdiction of (he University of Roinhny is a long strip, about 
I jOOO miles long, on the ‘ii'c'l Const of liombaj’ and contains four 
mstinel linguistic divikions — .Siiid, (tujaiat, Mabaraslitra and 
Knrnatal; — speahing four languages — Riudhi, Gujaiati, 3Iarathi 
mid Kniinndn. The ^rnhaniedntis of the I’residcney, tlie majority 
lit whom nre in Siiid nnd (Injnmt, as u iiilc, speak ihe language of 
the Province in svhtch they nic horn and nie brought up, hut like the 
^laliniuednus in other paiK of India they aic developing strong bins 
for Urdu. The Ci(j‘ of Uotiihay with its cosinopolitnn nopiilntion i' 
ngain a division by itself. Besides being the meeting place of 
people speaking the five language^ mentioned above, it harbours a 
number of Anglo-TiitHan.s, IhigHshmen doniieilcd in India, Indian 
rhristians and Goans from ftoa (a .small piovinre in the South- 
AVest comer of the Piesideney, owned by Portugal) and Ihus thcic 
nriso two groups who>e mother-tongues are English and Portuguese. 
Tlie Ilindi-speaking section is not big hut irindi is, like Uidii, 
given a recognised ]dnee mnoitg the langiingcs ot the Presideney. 


The average age of Ihe .student appearing at Ihe Matrimlnfioa i< 
17. Ills schooling extends over 12 yeai.s, five of whieh aic spent 
in a Primary schmd and the lest in a Seeondaiy .school wlieie 
English is a comjnilsory siihjeci in all the .seven .standards. There 
are ahoiii 1,030 .seiondiirv schools in the Piesidency ot which about 
080 leaeh nji In stuiidaid three oi five, a iew loaidi standards T\ 
to VII. and the rest teach all Ihe seven standards. Tlie=e schools 
are called '* Aiiglo-Yermiculnr *’ schools hecaiiso the local Venia- 
ciilar is a conijiiiTsory subject of study in these schools and it is also 
used as the medium of instiiietion in Ihe fiist thice .standards at 
least . Upsides these 1 .030 Aiiglo-Venmciilnr schools there nre nhoiit 
32.') sehools which aic called “ Eiiglish-learhiiig ” seheols. Iliese 
latter nre u comhinntiou ot the Prinmn' and the SeeondniT. iuey 
are intended for tlioso whose mother-tongue is iMiglisli or ' 

desire their children to he taught like English children. 
in these schools, from the lowest to the highest class, is 
English and a part of the stnlT is reernited fiom among the EngDsl.- 
sneaking pcoiilc domiciled in India. •• 

The University of jgtp”eil^lw ^ 

Matriculation only from such ,^301 jg %jl. Of ‘these 351 

ninnhor of such sohooU now (Mas wo-j Baroda, Kathia- 

schools 40 are in Sind 54 111 citv and suburbs, lOG 

war aiul otlier Gmnmt Statos, 04 iJO” • Sfnfes^ and 34 in 

in Maharashtra (including the Southern TJniversilT. 

Karnatak. Six schools in Goa are also registered by tUe Unis er^iy. 
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I 

V In the year 1930 that is at the time when this investigation was 
first taken np the number of the registered schools was 333. In a 
Presidency with as many as six big linguistic groups one is led to 
believe that the difficulties in the way of adopting the mother- 
tongue medium for class use ttouW he insuperable.* As a result 
of the census of the two highest standards in the 333 schools, 
however, it was discovered that as many as 285 weie such as could 
be described as homogeneous, about 95 per cent, (or more) of the 
students in each one of them having the same mother-tongue. 
Even in cosmopolitan Bombay, out of 68 high schools 45 came 
under this class. Of the remaining 48 schools 20 were bilingual 
scliools, situated in districts where two divisions meet and in these 
schools the students as well as teachers speak either of the two 
languages with the .same ease. There are only about 30 schools — 
besides tho'jc attended by English children — ^whicli must use the 
English medium. 

Eurther analysis gave the folloAving figures: — 

ilaraihi— 

Total No. of Eclioot!, 09 

No. nsiiig inotlicr-tongue incdinm .... 74 (75%) 

Total No. of pupils in Ifatnc classes .... 5,700 

No. taught through iiiothcr-tongne .... 4,000 (70%) 

Gujarati — 

Total No. of schools 127 

No. using inothcr-tongno niodium .... 60 (46%) 

Tot.l1 No. of pupils in Mntric classes . . . 5,600 

No. taught through mother-tongue .... 2,600 (47%) 

Kannatia — 

Total No. of scliools 10 

No. using mother-tonguo medium .... 4 (21%) 

Total No. of pupils in Matric classes . . . 020 

No. taught through mother-tongue .... 120 (13%) 

Sindhi — 

Total No. of schools n 

No. using mother-tongue 12 ((i0%) 

Total No. of pupils in Matric classes . . . 1,100 

No. taught through mother-tongue .... BOO (45%) 


Urdu — 

Total No. of schools 3 

No. using mother-tongue medium .... nil 

Total No. of boys in Matric classes . . • 350 

No. taught through mother-tongue .... ml 

mad!— 

Total No. of schools ....... 2 

No. using mother-tonguo medium .... 1 

Total No. of pupils in Slntric cl.asses ... 3- 

No. taught through mother-tongue . • *1 

• “ The opinion here is that we cannot thinh of any advauco in tho 
direction until and unless the conflicting Vernaciilars alrend.v m the field 
arc reduced to ono aehnowledgcd medium College, 

'Gorakhpur. Inter-University Boards' Beport for 1931-32, page 23. 
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No dnlo 18 aTOilnlilo nbout He Portuguese scliools. It Bcems 
those H as PoHugucse, not even 


The Matriculation l!^^a1ninniion is held once in 
and the candidates have to pass in the following 


a year, in April, 
live heads: — 


Head. 

Xo. of 
inpcrs. 

Total ointls. 

Mmiaimn 

for 

English (Text and Genera)) 



pass. 

. 2 

200 

SO 

Additional linngiingo (CInssical 

or 

Modern) 

1 

lOo 

ao 

History and Geography 

. 2 

ICO 

62 

Mathematics 

. .1 

ISO 

52 

Elementary Scionco . 

. 1 

75 

20 


Candidates must pass in all the five heads at one and tlie same 
examination hut — 

" An unsuccessful candidate who has obtained fifty per cent, of 
the total inarhs in an}’ subject may, at his option, bo excused from 
appearing in that subject at a subsequent examination and will be 
declared to bavo passed the whole of the exomination when he has 
passe/] in />]] fhe ssihjecfi of iho tstsjoiooiiosj’ ‘ 

The following table gives the Matriculation* results for the ten 
years from 1921 to 1930: — 


Year. 

Xumber 

aji]Kartd. 

Bcrccnt 
incrcaso 
in five 

}pnn. 

Kuaibcr 

successful. 

I’ercentflgc 

of 

paiscs. 

Averago 

for 

five years. 

1021 .... 

0,300 


2,802 

44 

"I 

1022 .... 

0,017 


3,010 

62 


1023 .... 

7.607 

■ 30-6 

4,322 

67 

^ 40-8 

1924 ... 

8,305 


4,362 

63 


102S .... 

8,021 

J 

3,012 

44 

J 

1020 .... 

8,090 


3,403 

30 


1027 

10,207 


1,121 

40 

I 

1028 .... 

11,663 

■ 61’4 

4,106 


y 40 0 
t 

1020 .... 

12,014 


0,780 

60 

f 

1030 

13,011 

J 

4,391 

34 L 



Xjonving Kxnminiition 
of tlmt oxaminntion 


...u.u Among tlioso ^ described obovo, nt one and 

Tlxnminntion those _\vlio pn<isod in tho f ro ne exemption 

ilio snmo ovnmmation <mclnding nlso tlioso i ^ 
clmiso), got tho Mntriciilntion cortificnte. inew nui 
loss thtin those given in tho table. 







•^:-THESE INCLUDE ALSO STUDENTS WHOSE MOTHER- 
TONQUE IS ENGLISH. 
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The Examination is held at present nt 15 centres. In 15)2!) it 
was held at thirteen centres. The diagram facing page 9 gives the 
proportion of the two groups of candidates — those writing tlieir 
answers in their mother-tongues and those writing in English — nt 
different centres in 15)30. 

It is important to note in this connexion that the University 
of Bombay keeps no record of schools which have ti\kcn to teaching 
through the mother-tongue; it has placed no restriction on the 
students that they shall use in the examination the same language 
medium for their answers, in which they receive instruction in their 
schools. As will he seen later it is not uncommon that the students 
i-eceiving instruction in English choose to write their answers in 
Iirarathi, Gujarati, Kannada or Sindhi. In their applications for 
permission to appear at the Examination the students state the 
language in which they would write their answers and, as a rule, 
they stick to it ; hut there is nothing to prevent them from changing 
their mind at the last moment. It will lie seen later that these 
facts have an important hearing on the conclusions to he drawn 
from the investigation. 

K.H . — Of the tliirteon centres where the Matriculation Examination wn>- 
hold in 1929, 

Hydorahad and Karachi are mostly Sindhi. 

Ahmodabad, Surat, Hajkot and Bhavanagar arc mostly Gujarati. 

Baroda and Bombay are bihnRual, mostly Gujarati-Marnthi. 

Poona, Nnsik and Saiifili are mostly hinrnthi. 

Kolhapur is bilingual, mostly Marathi-ICannada. 

IJhniuar is mostly Kannada. 

or the two now ceiities added smic then — 

Belgaum is liilingual, mostly Mnrathi-Kannada. 

ShiKaipiir is mostly .Sindhi. 
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III. 'Modus Operand! of the Investigation. 

!For the convenience of the readers not initiated into the methods 
of manipulation of statistical data we shall first consider the results 
of one centre only and then extend the principle to all centres 
severally and collectively. 

Below are tabulated the History and Geography marks of the 
students who appeared in 1929 at the Ahmedabad Centre (Total No. 
— 1205)*'. Minimum required for pass — 52; for distinction — ^105. 



Bongo of Marks. 


Ko. of students who nnsverod in 




Mothcr.tongae.f 

English. 

1 to 

30 ... • 


6 

22 

31 to 

40 .... 


27 

30 

41 to 

60.... 


. 38 

84 

51 to 

60 ... . 


. 178 

190 

61 to 

70 ... . 


. ko 

148 

71 to 

80 .... 


. 155 

44 

81 to 

00 ... . 


. 29 

9 

91 to 

100 ... • 


. 6 

••• 



TOTAXi 

. 678 

627 




. 63-7 

66-7 

Median . . • • 

♦ » • 


— 


in this bigger group the Soup the| are 

r sTXrir»»y 

are 34, while among the that in the^subject of 

therefore impossible to avoid the co v-ttgr m-oup of the two. 

History, the Gujarati-answers f^ed ^Xween the two 

It 18 not however always so easy to clis g method which can 
groups and it is necessaiy to fix on some 
be used in all cases. 

The following ore the methods usually adopted. nraph 

(1) Often the table has a particularly ^ the^num- 

^ ’ be drawn with the marks along the X-axis ana ^ 

* It will bo noticed that this num^r does be^^orthOTo™wlic 

given in the dingrem facing page 9- 1920. 

appeared in 1930. Here it is the number of those who nppeorea 

t Gujarati mostly. 
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bcv of students along the Y-axis, the graph presents a 
u’ell-developed apex. The position of the apex serves to 
distinguish the group. In the above table the apex is 
not so luarhcd ; nor will it be well marked in the tables 
for other centres and therefore this method is not well 
suited to our requirements. 

(2) Another method is to calculate the average for the group, 

by taking the sum of the marks earned b}’ the students 
and dividing llial sum by the number of students. This 
can always 1)0 obtained with great accuracy but it in- 
volves long calculations and cannot bo accepted in an 
investigation where the number of students concerned 
is a few thousand. 

(3) The third method is to suppose that the students are 

arranged in the order of marks earned by them and 
then divided into two eqtml groups. The position of 
. the dividing line gives a good indication of the quality 
of the group. Supposing the students have increasing 
marks from 0 to 100 ns we move from left to right, the 
dividing line will tend to move to the right or to the left 
according as we are dealing with a group of good or bad 
students. This dividing line is called the median of 
the table. It cati be found with ease and therefoie the 
method of obtaining the median is used in this 
investigation. 

In the table on page 10 tlie medians ran be thus rnlculatcd: — 

Gvjarati-ansircrs . — ^Tofal No. of tliese is 678; half of 678 is 
339. The total of first four sub-groups is 6 + 27 + 38 + 
•178 = 249. Therefore the median is beyond 60-marks 
range, hut not beyond 70-marks range. ’ In the lange 
61 to 70 there are 240 answers; supposing they are evenly 
distributed in this range the position of the'medion ran 
ho obtained by solving (339 — ^249) 10 ; that gives 3-7. 

240 

Thci efore the median i.s at 03'7 (60 + 3'7) marks. 

lEjiglish-anstcerr . — Calculated in the same way the mcdi.sn for 
English-answcre is found to be at 66-7 marks. 

As the luininiuin required for a pass in History and Geography 
is 52, the positions of the two medians shows that the one for 
Gujaroli-niiswcrs is more to the right and that these answer.s repre- 
sent tliD hettei group of the two. 

The table on page 10 is for History and Geography-answers 
■at the Ahmedahad centre. "Wliile the Ijniversity allows students 
the option to write the History-answers in their niother-tongiio, 
it requires that the Geography answers shall be in English only. 
An obvious suggestion would he that if wo ohiniii corresponding 
medians for History only, the Gujarati-answers may show them- 
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folmaiSn!l" ^rovp. The fable beloK gives this fa- 

AintEnABAD CEsniE—Hisiojy 

(Out of To.) 

Totaf Afa. of Av*trcr»—74jl* 

ItencodfJrnrK v„. „f 


Oio 0 
10 fa J9 
20 fa SO 
.30 to .39 
•10 fa -10 
00 to 09 



irother-longuc, 

1 

EagliBb 

7 

• 

12 

43 

• 

91 

140 

• 

. ISl 

13t 

< 

. 102 

22 

- 

3 

... 

Totai, 

. 390 

331 

lifcdinn 

. W-0 

27 6 


Tlislorv jinil Ocogranbv together earry 150 murks (Histoiy 75; 
Geoirnijiliy To). To iiiaKe the above niGr1inn« comparable with those 
obtained on page 10 for Hfatory and Geography, thev have to be 
doubled. 


For AlmnhhnS Centre. 

Slicdiaa’'. 

Subject. Difference. 

Gujsmf! answers. English nnsnece 

ITisfarj- onty ... 69 (3tx2) 53-2 (27-6 x 2) 12-8 
Iffsfary and Georpraptiy . ft7T SO'7 f’O 


AVhile the EngJfah-answets retained their 7 )osition and even 
iinjrros'ed ii ■ilighfiy in the coinbiiied head (Hi'sfoiy-Geogiaphy) 
(he Giijaraff-aii'isrerj.- Jo.<if a pood deal of ground osriag to_ the 
students being foiced to answer the Geogiophr paper in ISnglish. 

From the foregoing study of the marks of the students at the 
Aliniedaliad Centre in 1S29 we ean draw the following conclu- 
.sions: — 


fl) Those who nn.'wered the ITiston’ paper in niother-fonpue 
^ ' did 08 a rule, fare better in the esamination than those 
who answered the paper in English. 

The compulsion to answer the Geography paper in English 
1 _ proved a serious handicnp to those who had chosen 
to answer the History paper in the mother-tongue inas- 


cm.-iller than the one Riren on page 10. There the 

«TJiis •y'T ,rho had appeared for Matricnlation as well as those 

nrimbcr coatnins vi jiving Examination. Hero it is the 

who hod appeared . mnrfe of the latter gronp were not available 
former fiipap -j ' this investigation was undertaken in May 1030. 
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much ns thc^* lost n good deal of the advantage they had 
is Historj’. 

X.Ji . — It inny Ijo noted tlint in preparing tlic two tables for tlio Aluiivdalind 
■Centre, in one en^o the sub-groups taken nre : 1 to 10, 11 to SO, 21 to 00, etc. ; 
while in the other ease they are 0 to 0, 10 to 10, 20 to 29, etc. Tlic hcronii 
is the nsiinl method hut tho minimum for pass in Kngiish is 80 and it u.ss 
-thought it would bo nn adrnntago to hnvo tho groups ending in 10, 20, 30, 
etc. But this sub-division is very inconvenient niid was given up for the 
usual one when tabulating history marks. 


'L’he purpose of this invesligatirm is two-fold : (1) to find if 
writing niiswers in one's tnolhcr-toiignc gis'cs the iimrlEed (idrnntngc 
svhich tho cxainiiicrs in lli-stoiy repeaiodly said, in 192(i-i2.S, it did; 
and (2) to find out if this jiroeess of vcrnnculnrisntion which innst 
ncces'-uiily lead to the incrensiiig use of tlio mother-tongue medium 
in class-room instruction has any .idvcr.sp effect on the students' 
knowledge of English. fVe have seen almvc how llio frequency 
tables and the vnlvic« of medians obtained therefiom can he used to 
■obtain n reply to the first. It will he seen Hint the hainc process 
•will help ns to obtain a reply foj the second, thus: — 

Au»i:iiAn.sD Ci;.vTKn— ExGUsir ^Lutics. 


(Out of 200.) 


Totai IVo. of (tniwrr.t—>J ,2GS^ . 

Minimum for j)ass— ,S0; For distinction~]40. 


B,sngo of Marks 

1 to 50 . 

51 to 60 . 
til to 70 . 

71 to 80 . 

81 to 00 . 

M to 100 . 

101 to 110 . 

Ill to 120 . 

121 to 130 . 

131 to 140 . 


Nn, nf ntiuTcnts who answered 
their History psjjcr in 


Ifothcr-tongue.f 

I'n;;h*sli 

0 

2 

24 

13 

76 

35 

223 

103 

. 250 

218 

81 

14.5 

17 

61 

2 

0 


o 


Torat 
Median , 


037 

80-4 


578 

86-2 


.on nlnnnr”n'?’^r ” " ‘bat for Hisfoiy nntl Ceogrophy 

t Sfostly Gwjnrnti. 
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A casual examinatiou of tlie talile Tsfoxild sliow that the Mother- 
tongue group {i.e., those 'who answered their History paper in 
Gujarati) is the weaker group so far as English is concerned. 
That group has 9 answers which eaimed less than 25 per cent, marks 
■while the other group has only 2; and it has only 19 answei-s wiih 
more than 50 per cent, marks as against 02 in the other. The 
median value points in tlie same direction. 

ft seems, therefore, that the increasing use of the mother-tongue 
in the class-room tends to weaken the students’ mastery over 
English. 

Let us, ho'wever, suspend our judgment until we have studied 
all centres as tve studied the centre at Ahmedahad. The discussion 
in this chapter is onlj" to acquaint the reader with the modus 
operandi oi the investigation. It will he seen later that one has 
to consider some factors other than the medians of frequency tables 
before one can pronounce one’s opinion with any certainty. 
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IV. Analysis of Matriculation Kesults of 1929. 


Hereafter are given sis sets of frequency tables as shomi 
below : — 

(1) Ilistorj- and Geogiaphy marks of those wlio answered the 

History paper in. their mother-tongue. _ 

(2) History and Geography marks of those who answered the 

History paper in English. 

(3) History marks of those who answered that paper in their 

mother-tongue. 

(4) Historj" marks of those who answered that paper in 

English. 


(5) English marks of those who answered the History paper 

in their mother-tongue. 

(6) English marks of those who answered the History paper in 

English. 

As has been stated already they are prepared from the Matri- 
culation results of the year 1929.* Tables 1, 2, 5, 6 cover Nos. 1 to 
11,114 and Tables 3 and 4 cover Nos. 1 to 7,036. Histoiy (only) 
marks of Nos. 7,037 to 11,114 were not available in the ofSce in Mav 
1930 when this investigation was taken up. 

It will be advisable to carefully study the tables for all centres 

severally and colleotively—and test the first conclusions by a still 
more careful scrutiny before reading the discussion on pages 22 to 
20. Some points which do not appear in the discussion may in 
that case suggest themselves to the reader. 


■ « The total nambors in the tables hereafter differ a little from those Given 
in the table on page 2. In the year 1920 students appeared for (1) the Mntri 
eolation Examination (2) the Matricnlntion and the Bchool-Lenving Examinal 
tion, (3) tho School-Lonring Examination, and (4) some subieofa only The 
table on page 2 takes count of them all. The tobies hereafter take count 

WMtti considerin?.""’’® ^ 




Mateioulation Examination — ^1929 — Nos. 1 to 11,114. 

Tlislory and Geography marks of those who answered the History paper in Entjlish. 
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Mateiotjlation Results — 1929 — Nos. 1 to 7,036. 

History marks of those who anmoered that yayer in their mother-^yuc^ 



























jsIaxbxcvlmion Rbsitlts — 1929 — ^Nos. I*' to 7,036- 
History marks of those who answered that pa/per in English. 
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Mateicxiiation- Examinatiok — 1929— Nos. 1 to 11,114. 

English marks of these who answered their Ilistorg paper in their mother-tongue. 
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Median values in history & geography median values^in History 





JIatihcci-viiok Kxami>’ vtiox — ]92!) — Xos. 1 to 11,114. 
English marhs of those who ansiceied the Iltslory paper in Enr/lnh. 
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Matiuctoation UrsTiMS — ^1929. 
flistory and History-Geography medians for different centres. 


Cciilics. 


1. Uumliay 

2. Poona . 

3. Alimcdabnd 

I. Bnroda 
G. Bnjknt . 

0. Bharnagar 

7. Burnt . 

8. SangU . 

0. Kolhapur 

10. Dbaorar 

II. Nasik . 

] 2. Karachi 
13. Hydornhad 
All Centres . 



History and Qcogra- 

nhy Medians. d 
w 



07-8 I 
do-G 
G8-0 
09-2 
09-0 
05-4 
G8-0 
03-4 
05'4 
GSG 
000 
61-4 
04*2 
G7-6 



F,-om the above we can di-ow the following conclitsions ; — 

ai -With the exception of Saiigli, Karaobi and, Hyderabad 
^ ^ the mother-touffue group Las scored belter than tno 
English gioup nt all centres, in the History paper. 

^21 Except at Sangli and Hyderabad the motbqr-tdngue group 
W ijxc 1 o J (jjivaniage on account of the 

compulsion to answer the Geography paper in English. 
(3) At Bhavnagar the effect was so great that the better group 

became wors e. 

: : + 1 ,:« ftftlumn arc double of tbc nctiinl vnhicb, for easy 

conTparis™" nwt the mediaa values in the other column. 






















f BHAVNAOAR 


! KOLHAPUR 
AHMtOABAI 


! : KYOERABAO 

S 


t KARACHI 


f BOMBAY 

§ 


HsnsNB Ni samvA nviaaw 


'Hsn9N3 NI dnousanoNOjL usHaon 

JO SS3NMV3M 


EXTENT OF VErm/IjCULARISATIOM. 
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(4) Tlie aTornpe (liffproiiRp for median values foe Tfistoiy onl}' 
was “'S, Tlie sivcrage difference for median values for 
History and Ueo{;rapli)’ Ijecainc 2-fl. It is possible to 
suggest lliat llic change was dtie to inndfliunte picparn- 
liuii in Qpographv of the wotbor-longne group but the 
u'.rl reason piobnfily was that that grou]) "'as not able to 
ovpress itself well in Knglish. 

(fi) The exceptional jinsitioii at Knngli is niolwhly due to the 
snmlluess of the lfngli!.h group. It is risky to draw 
ennclusioiis from the behaviour of small groujis. 

(I!) It is more diflieull to explain the jrosition nt_ Ilydcrnliad 
and Karachi. It may be that the Siudhi ('xaniiners 
Used a particularly stiff lest or it may be that the 
niolher-tongup groups at Karachi and ITydernliad wiote 
Sindhi worse than Knglish. 

(7) ITeads of Kegistered schools have been for some yc.’irs 
demanding imiiiediate extension of llic option, to write 
answers in one’s motlior-tongue, to neograpb}| and (be 
above di.sciission shows that the demand is fair and in 
tlic interest of the student-. 


SlATmcrn.sTinx ItrsTn.T.s, 

TTngfi’fi <lfrf/inns for thfffnnl CnUrr* 


Centre. 


Ditferenre. 

Itxlrnt nf 

Mother- 

tfincu«- 

rnrli.’i. 

1. B<imlnv . . « . 

70-B 

PS-I 

■g 

3I-.7 

2. ?<>titn * • < . . 

<i2 2 

*1.7 G 

M 

TS'.I 

2. Ah(n<‘4laMrl # . , . 

S04 

KC2 

r»*s 

50 3 

i, Uimh • • 

•il-ff 


!•« 

77'(! 

.1. Uijl.ot 

771 

BS-O 

1 D 

IT-fi 

0. IMwvnftrnr 

72r. 

RT2 

l(rfi 

CO t 

7s Riirat . • . 

si-r. 

*!7*2 

4 -7 

fGn 

K. Sanrll 

70-7 



73 I 

0, Koltinjiitr . * » , , 

7h-l) 

SI'!) 

3*) 

.3 

Dlwirwflr 


S2tl 

7M 

?7-7 

ll. Nwil: . . , . 

.<!3 4 

fiS-,7 

S‘l 


12. Karn^lil 

st-o 

B7‘0 

CD 

3v7 

13. Hyderiilml ..... 



IS 

sir, 

An O’Tjfrrs 

$03 

S7-I 

<-s 

rj\'. 
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In the above table it is obvious that the mother-tongue group 
at all centres is the weaker group in English and one is led to 
believe that probably there is a strong basis for the fear expressed 
that the increasing use of the mother-tongue in the class room will 
tend to affect the student’s knowledge of English. But if this he 
a fact one would expect a certain amount of correlation between the 
weakness exhibited 113* the mother-tongue group at a centre and 
the extent of vernaciilarisation of that centre. An inspection of the 
last two columns w’ould show that such cotTelation is non-cxistont. 
Poona, Baroda and Sangli ai-e highly veiuacularised hut there the 
two groups are almost equall}’ strong. Bombay, Rajkot, Dhaiwnr 
and ^rachi are apparently misting vernacularisation but there 
the disparity between the two groups is comparatively greater. . 
Obviously increasing use of the mother-tongue is not the cause of 
the comparative wewtness of the mother-tongue group; at least that 
is not the sole cause. 

It has been pointed out before that out of the 333 Registered 
schools in this Presidency (in 1930) as many as 150 are using the 
mother-tongue for class-room instmetaon, and among the^ 150 

schools the?e are many of long the 

Hie last six rears not one has ever complained that the use 01 me 
mother-tongue medium was adverselj' affecting the English 
nnit Hint he had to 'discard the practice or to take any special pie- 

Ss Sn.i ot tie .ptl.n .1 tart (o 8.a^P>>T ■ 

W. tad tterrfbj. <0 tak for »«. S 

disparity between ® it "While tabulating the 

above. Nor was it ""Sento fium certain schook in 

results it was Siscovered that the sUulems 

Bombay,* which in Marathi or 

instruction had ^ hooTs to^Poona, which were known 

and there were a few from . j„gfruction, who had answered 

to use only Maratlii as ^“^med therefore it was not 

the History paper “ „£ students who wrote their 

correct to suppose tiiftt F Jrwwn fraia such schools onJ\ 

TiZ’era in thi^toother-tonpe were i„8f„,c- 

18 had introduced the dije exact position a letter was 

tion. Therefore in order to ojgrenncsling them to state if 

addressed to tlie heads of all ® ^ students in their Matn- 

ihev had noticed that a certain nu b u„j^ersily E.vnmination 
culation classes "Sium of instruction in their soliOTk? 

in a language not used ns niiproximatcly the percent^ 

of such students. elsewhere (appendix A) and it 

of these schook »PP®‘ , change is rather more widc- 

will he seen 

spread than (i”sohools in Bombny city (incIiidiiiE 

of * 
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changes are extensive are the comparatively weaker schools in the 
Presidency. The students in these schools though taught in 
!English Ihioughout the year, in lbc_ Matriculation Examination, 
pierer to write History oiiswers in their niotlier-tonguc because thej' 
know that they are weak in English or are diffident of their power 
to express themselves in English. Swelled by such students >t 
but natural that the mother-tongue group did not do well in the 
English paper. 

The replies from the heads of schools disclosed^ some moie 
interesting things. In certain schools the class-teaching was <jonc 
in English but some of the students lead Marathi or Gujarati or 
Kannada books at home, wrote their answers in the inothor-tonguc 
even in weekly examinations and therefore also at the Matriculation. 
Will it be correct to say that thej* were being taught in their 
niother-tongne ? 

It seems that at least at present the comparatively poorer Eng- 
lish of the mother-tongue group is mainly due to n sort of automatic 
classification going on, the students weak in English preferring to 
answer the ifistory paper in their mother-tongue although they 
are taught through English in their sehools. 

'J'liere are also a few who elioose to write their nnswers in 
English althougli they are taught in their mother-longue. The 
number of such students, however, is negligible. 

Theiv is one more facloi that needs constdeialion, the facloi 
which will have increasing effect on the median values as the iitiniber 
of schools teaching flii'ougli the niother-longue medium, ineicnses. 
Among the students appearing at the ^rnlrieiilation theie are about 
,300 whose mother-tongne is English and tliere is at least an equal 
number of those who have adopted English as tJic language of 
home. These six hundred are in this investigation inelmled among 
those who answered their Ilistorj' paper in n foieigii iiicdinin 
(English) but strictly s|)enkiiig they ought to go with the mofhei- 
loiigup group. Tlipv fonn about It) pei cent, of the English group 
at present and will form a mnch Ingfrer part ns this giuitji hecomes 
.smaller. Tliis eriw of not including these students in the molhei- 
tongne gioiij) does not much affect the median values for Histoiy 
hut it does affect consideiublv the median vnlue.s for English, for 
this group of GOO writes the English paper with the facility which 
one has in writing in one’s mother-tongue, gets good mark.s in 
Englisli paper and increases the disparity between tlio two gioups. 

j. . li, llierefore, allowance be made for the four fnciois discussed 
^(yve, riz . : — 

(1) A large number of students who nro toiiglit in English 

choose to write their niiswcrB in the examination, in their 
mother-longue ; 

(2) In some schools Etiglisli is used for clnss-instriicfion but 

students^ are permitted to read at home from Itrnrnthi (or 
Gajainti or Ivnniindn) books and to write their nnsucis 
in the language in schuol cxaniiiintioiis; 
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(3) Some students, though taught in Marathi or Gujarati, read ■ 

from English booKS at home and in the Matriculation 
wite their answers in English. They are as a rule 
good students strong in English; 

(4) Among the group which answers in English there are about 

12 to 15 per cent, students whose mother-tongue is 
English or who have adopted English ns the language 
at home ; 


tlioi’C does not appear to he sufficient evidence to declare with any 
rertainty that the disparity in English-mnrks in the two groups is 
iiocessarily the result of the inereasing use of the mother-tongue. 
The median values at Poona, Baroda and Easikj^ which are the 
centres most vernacularised, rather indicate that if there he any 
adverse effect on the student's knowledge of English it is probably 
not very great. As has been already stated the impression of the 
heads of schools using mother-tongiie medium appears to confirm 
that view. 


The comparative weakness in English of the students answering 
their History paper in the mother-tongue is mostly due to a sort 
of automatic selection. To students who are weak in English and 
are conscious of their deficiency the pel-mission to write answera in 
their mother-tongue came as a god-send and they are takmg tne 
fullest advantage of it. klany of them are still taught through 
the English medium and therefore tlieir weakness eannot he axm- 
hutad to the increasing use of the. motber-tongue in the class-room. 

On the other band this gradual .sep.swtion of the weaker 
.students has considerably improved the quality bf the other-group 
which uses English for its answers. That group "ns 

mostly such .students as are strong in English or have English . 
their mother-tongue or have adopted English ns the language ot 


liome. 
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V. How they work in Schools. 

The iollowing estiacts are collected from the letters of the 
heads of llegistered schools in reply to a fjwcstionnaire addie-"ed to 
them in August 1930. Tliey tliio«- a flood of light on the natnie of 
the operation of the Universitv legulation permitting Btndent- to 
write their answers in Tndinti clasMcal language and Ilistoiy pai>Pt® 
in English or their mother-tongue. 

1. The Elphinstono Ihgh Scluml, Bomb'ii /, — “ The ^ ernactilai 
medium is growing popular in Sanskrit. In History it is not 
possible to introduce the Vei na< nlni* medium in this school as it 
is the Practising School of the Secondary Training College which 
undertakes to train teachers from all parts of the Presidency; 
many of them know neither Maiathi not trnjarati, the Temaculai's 
of the school.” 

2. Itnwamohan Enginh Si hoot, lioinbay. — “About ten per cent 
of the students mite their answeis in Marathi though the medium 
of instruction in this school is English onlj'. ‘ The change ” 
says the headmaster. “ is oni\ an eleventh hour one hut the 
students have it in view prolnblv from the time they join the 
Matriculation class. The reason is that they hope to be able to 
express themseh'es better in their mother-tongue than in English 
wlneh is to them a foieign language.” 

3. Government High School, yank . — The medium of instruc- 
fion in this seliool is Maiatlii bnt ahout six pei cent, of the 
students write their answers in English. “It is only a few 
Malionieilan students, whose knowledge of Marathi is sufficient 
foi them to he able to follow Ilistoiv Ic'^ous given in Mnuthi 
but ii insufficient foi them to wiite coirectlv in Jlaratlii. th.it 
offer the medium of English (or Urdu) at the Matriculation Exa- 
jninnlion.” 

4. George Enghih Srhool, Vtngaihi — “ Tlie medium of instruc- 
tion 111 fhis' sehool is Jranitlu but some students write tbeii answers 
in English. This has been due to the fact that these students 
w ere tnnglit the subject through English up to the_ fifth standard 
(i.c., before the school adopted Marathi ns the medium of instruc- 
tion) and then continued to read English text books at home.” 

5. Government High Softool, Thana , — The medium of instruc- 
tion in this school is Marathi but " the students that desire to 
answer the papers in English are allowed to do so even at the 
weekl 3 ' school examinations and it is these students who offer Eng- 
lish as the medium for answers foi the Matriculation Examination. 
This is done hi' students who think, or are advised by their guar- 
dians, tliat if thej’ prepare the subject by rending the books on the 
subject written in English they would be able to get a eater 
masterv over the English language ”. The number of such stu- 

o 
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(leiiis liowerer is last di6ap]ic‘uri»g, as can be seen fi'om the falIovr> 
ii>g iipiii es : 

Xo. of students urho 
ansuend In Knslish. 

Ye.it . History jiniicr. Ssnskrit psper. 

1928 to 4 

ii>2n * ^ ^ 

1930 ' t 0 . 

0. i5>. r. Hakim ji Iliyit School, Bordi.—'Slm school hits a 
iliaiipe ptoi’etiurc. Up to Sfandaitl VI it teaches Histoiy tliroiiph 
Marathi and Guiarati. lUit in Standard VII, the teaching is done 
through English “as it is inconvenient (owing to smallness of 
number) to separate the boys into two classes. Boys, however, 
write their examination papers in their mothef-tongue . The 
te-,ttlt IS flint although the mediiim of instruction m fnjs sdbow 
is English in Standard VII. 90 per cent, of the bo>fl write their 
History answers at the Matricnlation in Marathi or ttnjarati. 

7, G. S. Hiqh School, .7ahjaon.—’T\\6 medium of instnictiom 
in this school (for History) i.s English but “ ayhe school examina- 
tions the stndUs give their answer., in tbe 
beginning *' ndth the result that nlmnt 33 per eent of the Ji^ents, 
though taught in English, write their History misters 

On the other hand about 4 per cent, of the students of Sanslviit 

tkaugk '"nSiSn S.ti.1 n„ir P„.kril ■« 

vensity is not iiielincd to pnnt in di . , . ‘ ^ write their 

papers*^ in subjects in winch option .S ' ^ i,e carried 

.answers in English or Vernac^ai. "‘f „{\nswcrinp evues- 

on fhionirh English, but boys love tbe option oi i 

fS “(?X d«V».n.) oitkV in linkfek 

'Tko qiu«(ton p^nnn kr 'l'“ p Q.^OTBii ntnaento. 

“Tni" f.s;.r”r7r rsiSK iz, 

students are Goans know Koiihnni and the 

their W“‘l\“’-V’!5"xV„rnthi dialect. The students were therefore 
Indians a Innd ordinarily used in their family circle 

asked what the usual means of eonversation 11 

?pUtTotlI Enjush and Eonkani at home; the others use English 

w ,7 7 /iV. .';7«o7«P«r.-“ History is 

of EugHsh Wtl. in the pre-Matric and Maine 
through ij*®. I „tg are allowed to answer the questions 
olaeses. WfiiTinoular. Tliis option is exereised throughout the 

in their own Vei-nacnla to ehaiige this, either from Engl.sl. 
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12. Gariid lliyli School, DhuUa. — “ History is taught chiefly 
through Maiathi but for the benefit of the few who do not under- 
stnud^ Marathi or wlio wish to answer their papers at the examina- 
tion in Knglish. tuhlitioiinl explanation is given in Kngli'-h." 

“ So far ns subjects admitting of instruction throiigh Marathi 
are concerned, it may he said that a veiy great majority of 
pupils avail themselves of the concession. In a class of 85 ther'e 
would not be more than fi who would listen to esplnnntion given 
in English riheie aiisuers thiough Maiatlii are peimitled.” 

13. Jltinicipal Ilitjh School, yondurhar. — “Though the .sub- 
jects are taught in lOnglish, students all along read at home in 
llieir inothei-longue their TTisioiy hook and they never dream of 
writing in English. They answer their papers in quarterly 
evnininatioiis in their o\vn* Vernaculars. AU students lesort t<» 
this proi-cduie without e.\ceptioii. with the result that all the 
-tndeiits lioin this high school, without exception, wrote their 
papers (in 1980) either in Mmatlii or (liij.iiati tlniugh they ucie 
taught in English tor lull one veai." 

14. The Wchh Hfcmorial G{rU School, liuroda. — “ In con- 
nexion with this subject I beg to suggest that the questions in the 
Matriculation E.vaminatinn should he piesented in the language 
uhich has been the lueiliuiu ot lusttuition I tedei paiticulailv 
to History.^ Permission is given to students to study History in 
their oun Veiiiaciilnis yet que-tioiis aie pie-ented in English. If 
this could be remedied atid t|tic«tions set in both English and the 
Veiimcular. it seems to me that this would he mine logiriil." 

15. D. y. fliffh School, Anniid — “Boys eoiniug from other 
schools where they have hceii taught througli English, offer (3ujn- 
rati as their laediuiii of exaiiiiaatiiin e^pii at the eleventh hour. 
But no lioy has heea found to Ii.i\e offered English as the medium 
of examination after he has been taught through Gujarati.’' 

Ifi. iVcH- J/jffh School, Dohiid — “ The leason whieh influences 
the students in fnvoiir of the eleventh honr ehange is their pmetiee 
of rending a suhjeet in English at home.’’ (The medium of in- 
struetion adopted hv this selionl i-. Gujninti, but some boys wiite 
their answers in English.) 

17. Jvhflre High ScJ,ool, T'mrfth — " The luediiim adopted 
by this school is Gnjnrnfi but sonic 8 per cent, of the students 
write flieii answers m English in the sague helicf that they 1^11 
gel more marks hy answering the p.opers in English.’’ 

18. Tclnnif JJiyh School, Godhra. — Hisloiy is taught in English 
but the students wi'ite their aiisweis at the Jfalrif illation in 
Gujarati. Thus; — 

Yrnr Xo of «lio in OiijiUAti. 

1ft2R ...... 2.T out of 27 ‘.mil up, 

...... 27 „ n3 .. 

lonn 2 r. „ nfi 
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13. J). .. 0. Sorvajunik lJujh School, Pardi.—Gumsxti ia thi 

*! , v-J PxprO'*'! tliMiisPivcs in correct Gujarati, prefer 

tl . V* ns <I»ey nre under the impression 

llinl bad J'jitg'Iislt i** boltor tLun bad Gujarati 

nn-n'.;^’;oun//r*'A7'/-‘'" '5«rof.-For three years 

nO^r In Jf).{0) the Mutnc clit-« uos inuglit Ilistorj’ Ihronffh Eng- 

Jiflli, hut (lujainti IS. now nduptnl as the medium of instaiction. 
IJie hcmliijiiMei- u-ni, it seems, influenced to adopt this ehanire 
by the followinp figures: — ° 

Nil. i.t sttuWnls aho nnsunca in (iiijnruli. 
b*"*' 0 out of SI pent up. 

l.l 27 „ 

SJ 8.3 

21. Sir J. J. Entjlifh Srhoot, Sttrni . — •' The school is nienjit for 

I’nisi hii\> only, whope nmlliei-tunpiie is imiiiiimny Cfiijnr.iti but 
not so pure ns the standard e.\pectrd in public c.vamiiintions. It 
IS n mixed I’aisi dinleel and the nvciape student ii veiy weak 
in orlhogiuplij-. Aiiutlicr cuntiniiiliiig factor i<. Ibal lVi%ian is 
the onlv “ other Inngungo ” taught here. It is thus a compulsory 
second language for all classes from Standard II^ TJiu.s whatever 
riujarati they piel: up on an iinprmed l>a«is i« during the middle 

school coin sc only Tlio clfcct of this is that while 

all would piefer'to nnsiver tJieir questions in Hisloiy, second 
language and .Science llitmigh a Vernnrulnr niedhiin tlipv oie 
afraid to lose luaiks if a stiici eAiiniiiicr rend.s their pool idioms 
and iiiioiihngiapliical diction. Thus they are slicking to the 
iie.vt best nltci native of nnsworiiig all their papers in English only. 

“ There wpie cases when in previous years three or four students 
expressed their intention at (he outset to get ready to answer 
their pnpeis in Vornneiilar. JUit they lost eournge niid .at the time 
of acluni appIicnHoii (liey deelaied their diffidence niid undertook 
to answer all questions in English.” 

” In class work practice mixed media hare to bo employed but 
in oil weeklv and terminal examinations of standards above the 
Fifth Engirsli i' msed nil thi-ough. Jn lower el.awes- we allow 

.nil to iiiiswer in Yerjinculnr Thus there is a relurtaiit 

change from Yernaeular to Fiigli'h on account of the cireumstanoes 
narrated above. These ore very pecnlinr and exceptional and do 
not seem to have an easy .solution.'' 

<72 Sorabji J J- School, Surat.— ' Students generally declare 
after the preliminary examination what their medium of examina- 
“"p* t mi,- fleelaration does not interfere -with teaching 

which conti^’es unaltered tliroi-gh one and the same medium. 
viz. English.” 

O'! T fuifl T. r. Sarrajanik School. Surat. — “ Some 

i. 1 "i., nffer learning History through English throughout tlie 

^^ffer to Im examined through the Vemaeulnr in the irelief that 
pSero*Sdften irthe Tenineiilnr are more leniently examined.” 
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24. Saurashtra High iSchool, Itajkot , — “ li a cuiididaio who 
sUuliesi those subjects (Jlisloiy and tjnnskiit) in Jiuglish through- 
out the year fails at the Preliniinai'y examination in any of those 
subjects and if he feels that his failure is duo to lack of power 
of expression in English, lie oft'crs to answer questions in tlioso 
subjects at the University examination in his Vernacular for en- 
suring or increasing chances of his success there.” 

25. liaiaoeshwar High School, liagalkot. — “ Jjast year (1921)) 
live students olfcred to answer the History paper in Kanarcse® 
though taught in English and the number increased this year. 
So it is arranged to tench the subject in Knnarcbc ns more than 
half the number in the class have shown preference to Ennnrcso.” 

26. r. JJ. J. High School, Utjapur , — " Yes, soiuc students 
write their answers in the Vemncular, though taught in English ” 
says the headmaster of this school. In liis opinion they do it to 
evade bad show of English in their History auswcis. The number 
of such students has been steadily increasing. 

Year Ko. o( students ulio answered in Knimndn. 

1028 3 out of 48 

1029 12 „ '18 

1030 21 „ 03 

27. Gorernment High School, JJharwar.—" Uhniwnr being on 
the border of Mabarnslilrn and Enrnntak, in each standard uioro 
arc some students who cannot nndoi stand Kanarcse, the prcdonii- 
imut language of the Histiict. Their number in each standard, 
also, is not large enough for the formation of a separate division. 
Hence the diiiiculty ol iiitroduciiig Vciuncular as the medium of 
instruction.” 

2S. Gihh High School, Kuinla. — ” Tlic inolhcr-tongiie of most 
of the hoj-s of our school is Konkaiii, a dialect of tliis side and, 
as such, there is no demand for a medium of instruitiou other 
than English.” 

29. Govcrnvicnt High School, Kartnir . — Same as above. 

30. Navalrai //. Acodemg, Ilydrralind-Stml . — Ilistory is taught 
in this school in Sindhi but half a dozen students every year prefer 
to wiite their answer in EiiglMi as “ they are under (he (also notion 
tlml if they svrilo their nimncis in English they will get more 
marks.” 

31. Indian Girls High School, Karachi. — English is the me- 
dium of instruclion in this M'hool. 

" As the students nnturnlly find themselves in difnenlties in 
expressing Iheinsolvos in liliiglish even when they can iinderstancl 
it, they are allowed to answer their ovniniiinlioti papers in Sindhi 
or English in some subjects, i.r., Ilisloiy and Qeiieml knowledge; 
we should also allow this in Geography' if the University allowed 
them to do so in the Afalriciilntion Exainiiinlion. Wc would he 
very pleased if this was allowed ns there is no doubt whatever tlint, 
as thin gs arc, the test in ^lafriculntion is rnllicr one of power of 

* ‘ Knnnroso ’ is KiirIisIi rarruptinn of ‘ Kniiiiii(Iii 

n 
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expression in Englisli tlian knowledge of llie subject; we have 
found Ibat it makes a great deal of difference whether Ihe girls 
are allowed to answer in their mother-tongue (Siudhi) or in English 
only. 

" I have scon a great deal of High School and College work 
all over India, having been in the I. E. S. in llcngal and having 
worked before and since in Madras Presidency, Bombay Presi^ 
dcncy. Central India and now here; I have also from my otBcial 
position ns Eilneniional Secrelaiy to the All-India 'Womeli’s 
Conference come into touch with a groat deal of expcTicnco in 
this direction; and there is no doubt whatever that the work of 
the girl students (and no doubt also of the boy students) is hindered 
to a largo extent bj- being examined and taught in a foreign 
language. 

“ I often wonder what would be the fate of the best hoys and 
girls at home if thej' were taught their lessons in Prench or German 
and examined in that language; it is obvious that the thing losted 
would not be their knowledge of the subject but their Prench 
or German vocabularj’ and their power of expression in that 
language. (The writer is a British woman.) 

" I would strongly recommend the gradual increase of the 
permission now only given for Ilislory of answering their paper 
111 their own Vernacular.” 

32. Sind M atl rasiuih , 7va»nr7i». — ^Tlio inciliuni of instruction in 
this school is English but, says the licndmasler, “ backward 
stiidonts arc encouraged to answer llistoiy questions in Verna- 
culars.” 

33. Shikarpur AcaiUm;/, Shikarpur . — Tlie number of students 
choosing to answer the History paper in Sindhi has been steadily 
iiici casing in this school, although the medium of instruction in 
the Mntric class is English. They were — 

In 1928 18 per cent. 

„ 20 20 „ 

„ 30 «0 „ 

34. Government Mndj'n-'isah and Ifi;/7i School, MirpurJcJias.— 
3’lic medium of instruetion in this school is Sindlii. “ In this 
District ” writes the headmaster, " there are some colonies of 
Punjabis whose niother-tonguo is Urdu, but having stayed 

for good many years, they are well conversant with the chief 
dialect of tho Pi-ovinco, wliicli is Sindlii. Ifo difficulty whatso- 
ever is experienced cvcn-in their rnso tor Sindhi to lie the medium 
of iiish'uetion. In fact tho sons and daiighteis of these Piinjalii 
settlers learn Sindhi from theii infancy and even _ appear at^lhe 
Middle and ITigh School Scholarship oxantinations in Sindhi.” 

35. Dahltot Tliffh School, Dahhoi . — “ For some time History 
was taught in this school through English and Gujnniti, hut the 
number of students attending History class in English dwindled 
considerably and the class was discontinued.”^ 
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36. Padra High School, Padra. — “ At time.s a Matailii student 
or t\ro who study here use Marathi as the saedium for their an- 
swers in the Matriculation Examination.’* (The medium of in- 
struction in this school is Gujarati.) 

37. Sir C. J. 11.' High School, Ganadevi. — “ Occasionally a 
Parsi or a Marathi student not feelinpf confident of his Gujarati 
prefers to write his History paper in English.” •_ 

38. Alircd High School, Bhvj. — From the current year (1930) 
Gujarati is used as the medium of instruction in Second language 
(Sanskrit) .and History as an experimental measure.” 

‘ 39. Alfred High School, Bhacanagar. — ^Tbe medium of iustruc- 
tion in this school is Gujarati hut some write their answers in 
English. The cause of this, in the opinion of the headmaster, 
is “ students’ diffidenre in their ability to answer papers in the 
Vernacular and their belief that the English medium would help 
them to obtain a mastery of that language that will be of greet 
use to them when they go to a college where examinations in all 
the subjects are held through the English medium.” 

40. Sangramji High School, Gondal. — " As long as students are 
allowed an option they would not like to change the English 
medium, nor would we — the school authorities — encourage &em 
to do so under the belief that their knowledge of English wonld 
suffer if Vcmacular were adopted as the medium of instruction.” 
The headmaster suggests that the University should make use of 
the mother-tongue medium compulsory. 

41. Private High School, Kolhapur. — The medium of instruc- 
tion in this school is Marathi. Occasionally a Hanarese student, 
though he understands Marathi and speaks it well, writes his 
answers in English for he feels he m.sy not he able to write 
them in Marathi equally well. 

42. Vidyapeeth High School, Kolhapur. — ” Some ten per cent, 
of the students who are good at English answer their History 
paper in English.” (History is taught in this school in Marathi.) 

43. Palanpur High School, PaJaupur. — “ Some fire Mohame- 
dan students afraid of writing in correct Gujarati preferred English 
for their answers." 

44. City High School, Snngali. — " Kanarese and Urdu students 
who can understand Marathi but cannot ■write it, prefer to write 

their .an.swers in English Also competitors for the San- 

steit Scholarship prefer to write their answers in English for 
they believe that that affords a fair field for open competition. 
This number however is steadily going down.” 

• • • v • » « 

A perusal of the above extracts though interesting must appear 
puzsling at first sight. The University of Bombay and the schools 
registered by it have been for the last seven years following an 
apparently illogical procedure. Beyond passing, the regulation 
permitting students to write answers in certain subjects in their 
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'»•><■. tCTL (»li ‘rT.bSe'fi™,' 

ollowinj)- jnowdiiro.s in vogue: o*'o thus tie 

eini, hull ion ‘7lS wrilf *'“* 

(2) S«'-;»<‘>|Jsure (ought in Jing]i«h „ad ,hey .-rite their ensw«, 

(3) Student are tnuglif in Englisl. hut are aHowed to ^lite 

tuiui nnsn-pis in English or the mother-tongue even in 
tJic sfliool I'xnmiDntione. 


(4) Students are taught in iinrathi (or Gujarati o^Knnmda 
according to the situation of the school) and if there 
tie a non-hlnraihi for jioii-Gujnrafi or non-Knnnadii) 
student in the class ho writes his answers, in English 
oven in the school examinations. 


(o) In niixeil .sehool.s with .students of diffeienf mother-tongues 
instruofion is piven in English, or in the language ot the 
inajurilv group and tlie students write their answers 
in Engiisli or in their mother-tongues. 

(G) In many schools instiuelion is given in English, tlic school 
e.vauiiuations ate held in English, hut in the TTnirersity 
o.vnmination the students write their answers in their 
inothrr-tongsics. ‘Weaker students, ns a rule, take nd- 
vniitage of this permission. 

(7) As a result of the above a number of schools which favoured 
tho use of English medium have now discarded it and 
adopted tho mother-tongue medium for class instruction. 
Tho annually increasing number from their schoole, 
choosing to wTite their answers in the mother-tongue 
medium persuaded them to make tho change. 

All this apparent chaos, however, hos made things very s^^oth. 
Absence of coiiipiilsion of niiv sort and entire absence of rigidity Jias 
avoided friction. Tho.so willing to take the risk led the way 
adopied the uso of the niotlier-ionguo medium. Others less bold 
willingly' followed when Ihov discovered that the risk was imagin- 
aiy. A good ground is already covered and in n few more years it 
is expected that most .scliools in tho Prcsidency'will be using only 
the mother-tongue for clnss-room instruction in History and 
Sanskrit. 



VI. Conclusion. 


Before concluding lliis monograph it will not be inappropriate 
to touch a few questioiiti aiLeiug out of the iuTcstig.'ilion. 

1. In the replies received from tlio heads of schools to the 
questionnaire circulated to tliem, they have in most cases demanded 
immediate extension of the regulation to the subject of Geography. 
In Alathematics and Science the use of the mother-tongue medium 
docs not offer so great an advantage as it does in llisfory. In 
studying these subjects one has to know a number of tcelmical 
terms and to master a vocabulary peculiar to the subject, whether 
they are studied in the mother-tongue or in English, and one may 
as well know the_ English technical terms and I'lnglish vocabulary 
ns they ^11 be of use in college classes and technical institutes. 
But Gco|raphy ns it is studied in schools is a human science and 
like History it can bo rvith greater ease studied from books written 
in one’s mother-tongue. A comparison of the median vnlrtc-s for 
History onl3Mind those for History and Geography have disclosed 
the fact that students ar-o seriously hnndieappcu by having to 
write the Geography answers in English. 

2. While the students are permitted to write in their mother- 
tongue the answers in History and Sanskrit (or Pali, or Persian 
or Arabic), the question papers are set in English only and an 
attack is occasionally made on this apparent absurdity. Expe- 
rienced bends of schools, however, have deliberately avoided con- 
trovensy over this issue lest the consequent administrative dilH- 
cultics — ^rcnl and imaginary — might endanger the retention of the 
present ronecssion earned after .strenuous fight extending over 
several years. In the Bombay University it has been the practice 
to print the question papers locally at a rentre, an liour or tuo 
Ijcfore they arc distributed to the candidates, and it is rontendod 
that if will he difficult to find at all cenlres presses able 
to rope svith the svork if they have to print question papers in 
English ns well as in the different languages of the Presideney. In 
fact an attempt was made in 1927 to set the passage in the Snnslcrit 
paper (for translation into Sanskrit) in English ns well as in 
'Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada, Sindhi, etc., and it was found that 
in one or two centres the press management collapsed and the 
disirihution of papers was delayed by an hour or so. 

Aforcover the question paper in English has not so far proved 
as great an inconvenience ns it was felt it would. In the begin- 
ning a largo pronortion of the students taking advantage of the 
option had rend flic subject from English hooks and, ns has been 
shorni elsewhere they do it even now. One has not to know any 
■special vocabulary to understand the Hisfon' and Sanskrit question 
papers set in English and in order to orqiinint the student with the 
few words that arc peculiar to these subjects, the schools set papers 
in English at the weekly, quarfcrly and terminal exnmin.'itions. 
An English paper therefore docs not cause any special inconvenienre; 

K 2 
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but there is no doubt that it would he on advanfnffe to laye a 
question paper in the Ipguage in which one woi§d write the 

carefully consider if something 
may not he done to help the students in this respect. “ 

One obvious suggestion that can he made in.'this connexion is 
to print at a centre the question paper in Englisli and in the 
language of the majority group at the cenire^ or in two languao-es if ■ 
tiiere be two language groups equally sti‘ong as in^lfarodn, Bomhay 
or lielgaum. The press dificulties will then be inininih*ed.\ 

3. Elsewhere are given figures showing the nvmber*^^*Sa«y 
that have adopted mother-longue medium for class-room iustruc- 
tion. The Marathi^ schools have been in thp.jfprcrfront and the 
Gujarati and Sindhi schools are not muoh'shsftj&d, ‘ Tt is not how- 
ever easy to understand why the Eannadd sSibols are luhe warm 
in this respect. It may he that there is a paucity of good hooka; 
it may, he that most of the Eannnda schools contaiii^jS gopd 'number 
of Marathi students hut not enough for a sepnra'te division. The 
chief reason, however, appears to he the absence of .a headmaster 
convinced of the importance of using the mother-tongue medium 
for class-room work, willing to take risk if any, and doggedly 
fighting for success. 

i. The investigation has so far shown that— i ' 


(a) Those who answer Histo^ paper in their mother-tongupido, 
as a rule, fare better in the examioafion thmi thoie who 
answer it in Enfirb'sh. 


(h) The compulsion to answer the Geography paper m Enghsh 
' onlv partially deprives the- students mf the advantage 
they ’bet hv answering the History paper in their mother- 
tongue. The option to write answers in one’s mother- 
tongue' should he os soon as possible extended to Geo- 
graphy. • 


'Thme who answer their Histo^ paper in their mother- 
tongue do, as a rule, fare haifly in English. This may * 
he oue to the increasing use of the. mother-tongue in 
the class-room hut a closer scrutiny shows that that is 
probably not the case. 

fd) There is complete absence of correlation between the extent 
' ■ of vernncularisation a centre and the weakness in 

English exhibited by the motheT-tongu6<spJ|»up Ut tlio 
place. Thus, at Poona; Barodn and'EasiK^ where the 
yemacularisation is over 75 per cent, the mother-tongue 
group is only a little weaker than the English group; 
while at Bombay and Dharwar, where the extent of 
vernnculnrlsalion is very small, the disparity between 
flio two groups is greater. 


f 4 dinner the mother-tongue group there are a large niirnlipr 

^ of rtudents who are taught in EngH.sh 


hut who prefer to- 
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write their nnswers in the inotlier-tonwne, for they feel 
ditEdont of their power of espicssion in English. 

(/) There has thus heen n process of automatic selection, boys 
weak in English preferring to write their answers in 
the inother-tonguc even tnougli taught in English. 
Their presence is to a large extent responsible for the 
coiiipar.'itiycly lower medium values of the’mother-toiigue 
. group.- •' 

■.rfft^sIThis automatic shifting of the weaker element to the 

- * ' mother-tongue group naturally tends to improve the 
qualily.of the Englisli group, iforeover this latter giouj) 
cqutair^.);^1]Dut 10 to 12 per cent, students whose mother- 
tongue’ IsyEoliHsh. They score heavily in English and 
are responsible for better median values of the English 
. '■ group. ■ 

(7i) The ’O'nfVersitj’’ of Bombay and the schoels rogistcred by 
it.havo so far followed a policy of laisscz fairc, a policy 
which would appear illogical and unpedagogicnl to an 
arm-chair critic hut which appears to have helped the 
progress of the experiment by avoiding friction. 

6. Have these conclusions nny tiiinlity? Certainly jiot. They 
are based on the analysis of one year’s results only and it will he 
intorrect to treat them as the la.st srord oji the (picstion, Tlicv jiiiist 
bo tested fnrtlicr, paitieularly the conclusions regarding the” ss-eak- 
noss of the mothor-longue group in EngUsli. The following methods 
of verification suggest themselves to as: — 

(a) To tabulate similarly the results of 1930, 1931 and 1932 
and to find out if the conclusions obtained so for are 
borne out. The results of 1930 arc already tabulated 
and they show similar median vnlncs. Thus 

Median values for 

„ _ Motber-fonBao group. English gronp. 

nisloij- only .... 01-8 {.WO « 3) fiO-0 <208x2) 

History ond Geograiiliy . fi8’5 B9-0 

English 77-0 83-8 

‘At’ - 

nut the standard of- examination varies year after year 
and one cannot say what the results of 1931 ond 1932 
will show. Perhaps it will be better to take all the 
three results together so that the effects of the variation 
of the standard will he minimised. 

(h) To sort out srhools into two gioups: (!) those that have 
been using English and (2) those that have heen using 
the inothor-tongne medium, to tnbulntc their English 
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results during the lost ten years and study their median 
values. 

This must take a year or more. The Tvorlc can he done only 
during long vacations and the sorting out of the required material 
is a slow process. But it will he done so far as possible. ^ 

Meanwhile it is hoped that this short monograph will he found 
instructive, incomplete though it is in many respects. 
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APPENDIX A, 

Number of .nfuflcnt^ tauffhf in Evt/lish hul anftccriutf in 
itKtfhet^lougur. 

• Tbo rchook t<*nr}i ?n Knj'lJOi but *r»m^ of ♦bnr 

answer Iho Historj* pnpor, nt the ^tAtniiilnti'on rxnminntion, in motljer- 
tongui'. Tlio rovnn*. in\fti for tbU o|ev« ntli.liotir rlifin|*r nrc:— 

(1) T)iflHlonro in oneV powi r of rvprr^-sjon in TTnplisb. 

(2) Confitlrnco in oiio’r |»oweT of oK^>r<’K.ion in onr'is mnOuT-tonenn. 

(tl) Wnilv 

<4) Bettor mnstory over onoV m(>()ter>tott(pir. 


* • * • • 

• 

« 

Knmo of the Scliool Number rlmmonc. 



Prr rent. 

1. Kftbibet Hindu Tlipb Sobool, Bombay 


't 

2. Blinrdn Krw Hiph Srliool, Bomboy . 


n 

S.^Brodlev Nipbt Hipb f^cbivd, Bombay 


m 

4. Clrnndnrninii Girls* ftrbool, Bombay . , 


n 

fJ, CbibitKol: Sntnubn llicb Srbo*>l, Bombay • 


3f) 

0. Blpbtnstono Ifipb Kobool, Bombay , 


u 

7, Girpftiim Bncbsb Grbf>o!« |{o(mh.iv . 


m 

9. Jl. K. X, Bbatift TIiKb Pebnob Bombay . 


25 

0. New Bombay lIiRb Fcliool, Itojnbay . , 


r> 

20. 2'fopriotary and Fort Iligb Sebrwi, Bombay 


23 

11. liAjiinmolian Ciipt)«h Srbool. Bombay , 


10 

12, Bobert Jfrnrv llirb .**ebf>o1, Bombay 


1 

10. 5^. S. I/rngiip*fl Night School. Paml, Bombay 


ft Jftv, 

14. Wilson nigb School, Bombne , . , 


n 

111. rrivft*o Engh'fih School, Pen 


7S 

Ifi. Alfred Gndnev School, Tlnpoli . 


in 

17 A, P. Mrsion lligh Scliool, Vcngurla 


pj 

IP, K, B, Iliph School, Chinclnm , 


10 

IP. .S, P. Hnliim]! Boorilin" SrIinnI, Bordi 


no 

20. G. S, inph School, Jnlpvn 


no 

21, Anplo'Crdti ITigb Schoal, Poona 


7 

22. Jlnrul-Ulm-School, Pnnolmgnni . 


2.'. 

25, Tlindii JJipb Srbnol, rnncbngnnl . 



21. Government Hich School, Sitar.a . 



2.7. ^funiciral High School, Kandurbar . 


inn 

20. Birin Iliph School, Blmndiihn , 


15 

27, Government CJirl'a Tfiqb Sphwl, Ahmrdnbad 


50 

29. I. P, Mission ITiph School, Ahmcdnbnd . 


50 

20. Jfimicipn! Tiigli School, Kap&dwnn} . 


75 

50. IVlnnp TTiph Sebofd. Godbm 


FO 

51, Bni Avnhal Tliph School^ Bitfcnr 


22 

52. T. P. TTipb School, Surat 


25 

55. Mnndn\i ntfh School, Surat 


1(10 

51. B. P. Tain*IUpb Scheot, Surat , , , 


(in 

5.7. Sarnhji J, High School, Surat 


12 
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Name of the School- -■ . /dumber phanging. 

, - ■ Ter cent. 

36. T, T, "V. Sarvajanik High School, Surat , , , 10 

37. Gilganchi Arta^High School, BeIgauni-‘. . . ! . 40 

38. Municipal Hi^ School, Goltak . . . . ! ‘•‘'loo 

39., Municipal High School, Nipabi ...... SO 

40. Sardar'a High School, Bolghum ... . * , , 75 

41. Bosareshirar High School, Bagalfcot,. .... 16 

42. GoTernment High School' Btjapur 15 

43. P. 15. J. High School, Bijapur 40 

44. GoTommeilt High School, Bhanror .... 10 

40. Lamington High School, Hubli . . _. - 20 

47. Municipal HigA School Gndng . . , , a fow. 

48. Victoria High School, Dhanrar _ . _ 20 

40. Heu' English School, Hubli . 3 

50. GoTcmmcnt High School, Eanror . . . ^ . 20 

51. Marikatnba High School, Sirsi 10 

52. Navn-Vidyalaya, Hydorabad-Sind . . 20 

53. K. J. High School, Karachi . . 22 

54. Sind Madressah, Karachi 12 

55. K. C. Academy, Bhiria 5 

56. District liocal Board’s High School, Oha.rusba . 70 

57. Madraasah and High School, -Naushahro 76 


68 . Municipal High School, Sukkar _ 05 _ 

59. P. D. S. High School, Sbibatpur 6i 

60. M. H. Tata -High School, JOilimom .... 100 

01. T. V. High School, Bhudram . . 90 . 

62. Shri Mohandayji High School, Dbarampur ^ 35 

03. Harbhat High School, Kuadagol . . . U.t 

64. Sir Siddi Ahmedkhan High School, Murud Janjira . 60 

05. Alfred High School, Bojkol 1 

66. Coronation High Scliool, Mongrol . , . . ^60 

67. Naz High Scliool, Khniipur 6 - ' 

68. Ira-in Chtislian High School, Kolhapur 25 

69. King George High School, Mtidbol ... 28 

70 Tho Stotc High School. Koipipin . ^ 

71’ Banjit Singji High School. Dcogodbaria ... 8 

72 Tho State High School, SoTantwndi . . 60 

r'«t is nrcporcd from information collected in 103031. Even then 
It was*^ incomplete and there were at least a dozen moro schools 
proOBDiy « » ehanR0.s in tho choice of medium wore occurring but 

srhere such . , . jjip ii^ads of schools in tlioir replies. Eighteen more 

MbMU^ar^ rep^mS probably .come in that 

catego^. „„r,l,slv that some of tho achools which arc using Englisli 

It. IS also DOT . , but do not nppear'in tho above list, arc probably 

as the insertion therein. For tho tolomnco of this clnvcnth-hour 

5ue now for to medium is an intermedinto stop towanls tho adoption 

^'th^o moth^^®^"” tor class-room instnio’lon. 



b. 

*> >«*. 

■— T""^ \ SumWI- 


Annwct*^ *n 




lombay • • ' • 

?oon& • * 

A1ub«4i*'>®‘A . 

Daioda • • 

■Rajkot 

Sarnt . • 

Bkavnngar - 

), . <<. J . 

Kolhapur 
Sangli . 

3olgauni 
Kosih • 

Karachi 
Hydorahad • 
Shikarpar • 


s.0« U50 aoo 

.. 162 1 
204 2.603 1 

•1 21K *■* 

277 1,013 

O" 250 •“ 

138 I.-*®® 

091 MO **' 


642 221 I 

184 604 1 

02 330 


3 IIB »30 
10 OO 2® ! 


502 

305 

134 

130 

03 

038 

32 

107 

■’do 

327 

18 

112 


333 1 

312 

05 

05 

,.l 

1 343 

2 

80 

402 

1 427 

28 

0 

107 

1 412 

n 

... 

41 

1 460 


... 
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APPENDIX C. 


Language Medium nnH lii-linguaUttn. 

' * 

[The foUon'inf; extracts are token from “ HilinBUaliem " In- Dr. MiVlif! 
West, Princlp.ll of the Tc.ichers' Tminina College. Dacca, pnMWicfl by ibe 
Bureau of Bducation, Indin, as Occasional Deport. Xo. 10. Pike Pa. 2^ ] 

Bilingunlism is in the main a disadvantage, but if Jlicra h.!! been a Icndeacv 
on the one hand to make too much of the supposed advantages, so nI«o an' the 
disadvantages too often cxaggeralcd. It is mnintained that hi!ingiinli<in 
hampers the progress of children n> school, that it causes cxceesire mental 

fatigue, that it represses originality, leads to parTot-leaming. These aceusa. 

tions arise in a large measure irom a contusion in thought bolwecn bilinpunlism. 
and what is by no means a necessary although 'A is a very ftcijuent con- 
comitant of bilinguaiism, .*he foreign medium of inslruction. 

It is obviously possible to mnintain that the Bengali should bo-Wlinguri, 
but yet that the spoken foreign medium oi instruction shwWnoa Wp he 
The hov would he taught .in. Benrali .(though somjrsftjn? .'At-liwls might 
even be English); and hoyiyonl^'renswcr his 6*tnmtfaticn papem in Jicnpiu. 
ThiSiU-ould not mean thkt h^ svould be unable to ^eak or to wnl" < • 
but that the writing and 'speaking of English would he treated ns A' , 

subieot. The distinctioo ia in itself sufliciently simple, but litt'o H >' 

actually made, how often there is eonfiirion on iho point, win bn renluert by 
glanoing through the Calcutta TJniversily Commission s ileport. 

Thus Professor A. Brown' argues that "if the remaeular he the medMim 
of instructiou and of exami^tira the student 

every chance of access to the foimlam head of cMern Inaming. He o ii i 
nevS read m English hook, hut would conrPet Ws teacher t'> f 

to boiling down English authorities m Tcrnapnlar notes, vet ttie r. g 

student of chemistry is taught in d Onrm’in 

mother-fongun, but is not out oil from the tmintaic nean 

Chemical Bcscareh. „ ' 

Mr. J. W. G.mn» is in favour of tho f«ni;m TreSr ^rosd S Wte 
ing condition'! a Ro?^ Vnojlcdsc much^icc^Jpcl 

leaching Histoiy, Geography and Anthmcfic in Engli • . - 

" It struck mo", said Mr. Orange' at tlie rape 

1011, "in listening to Dr. Vil im a nd ^ ,ipjf ot emphssi' en, 

emphasis on what sve find it . • ™cnd iangiiace aiul using >f e® * 

that is, the distinction between tlm eonfusi™ per-is^ 

incdiiim of instruction." Tet in spite ol nil empna riars-room or the 

and wliorover tlio question of ]„p.e sinonni of argument winch 

oximinnlion room arises, t is „ special siihject. nlher ihar. 

refer, genernll.v to the if "1!™^ . 

to its USB as B medium of insinwtro v ^ .MrcCBarnini-a.- s 

\ sirikine instance of U'i" i’-ZTlois Mr. HeytiinenrS. re ...’ulisn uss 

"subjeet. " Ip Inai? ” Lir e of all patriotic men to pnsl. f..^ ar.l 

and creed nmvnils. it is the e. — 


PH. 


Id creed prevnils, ir X. rs.-e 

' Colcu'tn University Coinmi jl,,nnrt. Volume X, page .soo, 

» Calcutta Universitv „i„oatiou»i advi'er of tlm Govcminent of 

; Mr. orange was at one time be ^ „„.veHtv C^- 

11. X., Indian ps.e 

mtssionV Brpnrt, Volume n,pa-s 
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tho kno^^Ictlg<l of Englisli wliieli alona is tho Ungm ’’“‘"'‘T" ““-Xuvrd 

%1 tiico^rcsiilts’^sn?-. Sir Sutmiirnnsth fen^Inrmd 

bocmiw tl.o medium of our edurntipn has b''™,*''*' 

Burke.” •■ Does lie want to cm elope m ill tlie Rloom and dark oss e» 
prevaileil.in the couiiltj' iIurinR the time v-hert Ixirtl ‘ ^ 

iountrv and iihieli his orest eilneatianal poliey was '1^* 

ling?’' asks Bni Sitnantfi Hay Bahadur. -Mr. RayiiinBar f' ff '1'' 

1 'TT.^r.ltcl. rw^T^^ IKa. stnrriiatilnm • hh rOSolultOfl COnOAmM the TOMllMm 


study ot English. 

The \m of a “ Foroign Mrdium of Tn«»trnction *' moons the importing of 
msimeUon to n pupil in a language other tl\iin his inothor-tongue. In its 
ordlnnrv meaning the foreign medium eonnotw ospeomlly omi instnirtion. nnrt 
jD)pliea‘ that tho pupils' oral and wrlHen answer*, am in the foreign niMnun. 

It Is obvious that in any coimtiy in (ho position of llengnl the joreicij 
medium is unavoidahio in tho educnttonal system at some stage. H la imavoiil- 
ablo at llitr j[iaint \jjicrc — 

(1) Vemnculai^'i^^fi^rc bool®. and^tnjt^jjooVs. cannot he obtainftl. 

(2) Tho rocabularj* of ttie Vernacular i^^naderp^nte for discussion of the 

V.’.'f- * 

t^)*’the smembera of tho class and the statf of instructors are n\ivel* 
Bengali and non^Bcogall. 


Probably no ono n*onId deny thnl« In tho prcpent eemdPion of Bengal, in an 
"M.A. and * M.Sc. class tho foreign medium Is inevitably noco'.snry (eteept 
perlians for a degree in OrientaV languages); bvu below fimt point the question 
rhay ue open to diacussion. UIlimatelT the problem of tlie foreifli niedtttnii 
rwluccs itaoU to a question of ag<' or eloAS,— at w'hnt age or at nnat point In 
tho oducationaJ ajatem, ia the foreign medium imavoldahly necessary for 
cfTtcicnt ^ instnictioQ ? 

The problem la, hownver, complicated bv tlie tendency of all important 
,aubjec(fl to apread downwanla in an educational system; lluis, in the present 
anstimee, >se mav admit that at n eortain a* age of TTm>eT«ily work the 
-‘Ep^iglLmcdhini doea appear nereseary: but n« a result of (his (he Inter* 
jnMjntc College is called upon to gire preliminary practice in the nuglish 
modiuifi, and again the hoys preparing for the Intermediate College require a 
preliminary* practice for tlie Knclish* medium as used in the Tntormedinte 
College, and so on down (o the Middle Engliph School. In considering tho 
opinions of the peqde of Bengal themselves on the foreign me<lium ue must, 
flierefore, remember that a eerlnin proportion of theve are not based on con- 
aMernlions of netual netsis at a.jErtven Mage of the edwentinnol system, hut 
on the needs of anme higher etnge’hrfore if is nclunlly renrlied. 


7hc r.fffctM of ihc Vtr of thr Vorririn .Ver/fum. 

i^io nejidmaster of the ITooghlv Branch fJehool gave witness Iwfor/* the 
rnleut fa University Comniission to the effect (hat the foreign mwlium ** rri'ates 
artjficmlitv m^tTopstmint ” in the elass.romn. l\r, Rchtnidf* consulted South 
African tenehers-.'md mentions forty as hearing witness to the inereavetl 
interr^t of the pupils when the native medium is ^raybeli Busb’ notes 

* fimiinr pht^omenoii in regard to immigrants in \mpriea * it is aho rcmnrl ed 
on in I.. S Bureau of Edueation Bulletin on the Ediicntinn of the Ttnmirtanl* 
amt by Jadlmv* m reforenre to science students in India. The TTonIde 

* Schmidt, C., Unpublished Tlicsis, Enix’orsity of Oxford. 

“ Bush irnvbell, '* First fiehool-dnys of a non>EngIish child **, 

• ” Tlip E-Jiic.tion of tiro Tramip-rint ", r. R. Buronti of Eiliionf ion. JSiiJIolii, 

■T'"’- ™„o«(ionr.I R„p. 
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tlio 
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hirh pfrcmnijo ol rliminnlian from roIiooI in South Africo tu«rin~tlio fiiilini 
I'liiM, n pli^tioiiioiion o-liioli IS rvpii itior.. mnthH fn nongiil nnd fn India 
Komrijll.v Hinn in South .\fripn. Mr. AVnndom-.rllon*, Omornmont InaprciS of 
Schools, llriK-Mds. ronsidrr. tho foroiRii mnliiim lo ho ospi^intly disMtroin in 
thp niso of the Ipiiphmj; of tho (hinss of rpirit Lomm*. ouo'inir V. 15 
Snr^nnl (lloport on Sntivo r<1iir.-itton in Sotilh Africn) nttributra 'to the fotti-m 
fiii'diiiin the plifiioini non of Sntiimntion, or fniluro to innlro furihor proori^s 
iiltiT riirlv nilolr-or.'nro; ho roiisidw UiK to bo duo to fl|.» liovV innhili'v to 
nnrnnro niul o-.aimKiito niAttor ncnuirml in n-loroiqn lonpilo,' hleo-to theJnllura 
of «tii;h lonohinj; to creito plcaaiiro.^ Innhilitv to otudy mtcU!i;rii.t1v nnd parrot- 
l<'nrniiif! nro iitlrihutH to tho foroiRn modiiim hy n roinniittoo o'f tcnvHpra of 
the .triitfesef-’ -piiinintJoi, C-immlttoe*, by Schmidt*, hi- lornm*. by Sfccllon’. 
Tlip Ponlh Afriron tonclicts (noted by Shmidt) and 5. N. Pnrlmr* comment 
on the Inch of uriijiiiAtitr IndurtsI by the fori ijjn medium. "Wo nro on nrmv 

of ntr-lioeri'i " Mivn itr. .T. -^I. S^rh&c- 'Pfi cridenre of the icilncoacs olt 
the Cnleiittn UniversUy Commission 'a 'I!cpoft'*riR' .'o tho (IclAiled ihVu 

forei'cn iiiodiiim in thus not uiiron/inned ny tho orporicneo of other countries, 
liotlriiini. rnnnda.-Sptitii Africn, IVnlos, tho I'hilippines. Tlio ctfects noted 

jim;‘* ‘ ' ' ' 

■"tli IjacI: flt responsivenoss in the c1ii*-a. ^ __ , 

(2) I'lArVo! iftteicol. '• ‘ •’b'- 

<(5) Satimia'Ton hnd inahlll_tv.,to ninimilAto. '• />■ 

(d) I.'ieh of nliilitv to reid nnd 'atiidy elfrciirely; pnrrol.leaniin|;. 

(B) Ijich of Oripirnility. s ' 

nnd nioro p ne/.nft.r-— ' ' * * ’ ‘ , 

• (Oi-lfotBiilntfoii of b'ovi in their pneipt-ss nnd pmmnlum ijlimhutiT^ rf 

Inrj-s.fmni scli^K ’ 

It is reinnrhobln tJiAl'in spite of theso evil*, so Renemll.v.ltnoTO nnd so 
ohiinus to *lio"t' who linvo fimt-hand- otpcrienec that the nmlflpltcfltion qlj,. 
further evidence wmijd I» snperflnmw. the tvilnesses^iicfore. the Calciittn tJni- 
versity Commission, hee «o evetil.v iinlnnced. _■ Wr'c.iA e<ida'tfiC,"pj.>*lmy 
■aiipposinjr (hut not nil Uii* ivitneoscs srero thinkinj; of the sntiio tnitiR and a 
detnxied examinntion of Ihe evidence tenfonns Ihis^supposilhitj.. 

The «sc o/ Ific I'nreiqn JfrJitim in fhr' Eraminttliort. •— 

There nro four nspcels from it Inch tho forripn motiiim may be etitisidertd . 
the Kxnminnlinn, tbe Plscussion, the Tieelure, the Teat. ■ ,j 

Tite motives for itnvin;,' the examinntion ,in 

(T) Tlial llte forciRn totisiio is therwtiirt! vehicle Hir the (dens ronocmed. 
(2) Tlint the oxnminaliou may net as « msl of proficiency m that langu- 

(!t> Tiir.^lahlishmc,H of inter.pn>xincial and .intemntional stJndiuJs. . 

'Onlciiltn Tlniiemity Commission’s Ifciwri. 'CoIunw -^ pane 
A\Tiileh™d. night Ilov. If.. ’'Indinn Tmldcm' . i -*- ^ - - - 

*Wni.i. c:T.. •■ndi.cntioii of tho Soiilh Afncan Native 1917,. pagas... 

’-M^^mnrns. .T. 0., ” Mother Tompic ami Other Toiipiios ”, 1915. page 10. 

• Op. ctl., pages 221-229. ' ’i 

’Imperial Rdiicntion Cimfcrcnee, 1011. P»l!® - 

• Op, fit. Canada ”, 1017, page 0. 

»f5kellon. O. P.. ” Tlio p. j. Smith, 

• Modem Bovien-. Jan. IMS ' 1924, page 60. 

T.. and Hughes, J. Tho Uilir.gual rroWero. P - 
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As rcgsris tlio <ir«f poiat, in ilfi applifstion to «ic sdiool in otjlor lo 
discuss an advance.! scientific tonic, it miplit bo more convenient, to uso 
Biioiish for the Vcrnnciilnr ^vonW m so jntoi-ljiiclod with imported word*? as w 
present’s grotesqiio nppeiiranea; on the other hand, any advanced uorber noiild 
presiimablv be a man of more limn average ability and n-ould eonseqiien'ly bo 
fairly well oonversant nifli English. At oav loner 6t,iqo where the ideas ate 
moie simple, it is possible or even probable tliat, nilli the aid of n few iniporlcd 
worda the ideas could quite ie.idil.v be cxpiessed in the Vernaciilar. As regards 
the second point, namely, llin‘ the evamination should net ns a test of language, 
it is a fiifidn'mcntnl of evnniinntion theory that one thing at a lime should be 
tested.'' Tt is not possible to eslimnlo aceurately the matlieinnlicnl progress of 
the schools in Bengal .ii hoya are to !ie marked wrong for mis-spelled eorrect 
imswcra. Mnti'tliat dlii’ is-aetiinllv done: on llio eontraiy the evaminera, as 
far ns’ possible, ^end to neglect the English, in a paper wliieli is not, itself 
apeeifietilly. a test of English, so long ns it is sufiiciently intelKgibli':’ In ro 
far ns this' is done tho ennminntion is vniuoloss ns a test of Inngua'go ; on the 
other hand, in’so far as this is not done it is vnliioloss ns a lest of the suijjw'i 
(Aritlimelie, History,' nr nliofovcr it rnny bo).«e. 


.V.iIi>,i<«iy‘KonCTcr'ho argued 'that tho value of ovaminntion in the' foreign 
mcdiiim'couhists in the fact that it encourages tho use of the medium in school 
work. Yet this argument is not valid aineo the seiiool niVipts tho samo syfilem 
ns thb evamination, namely that of accepting right facts in wrong.lsniuagos 
thus in both cases the effect is to encotirago tho hoy to write mcmTeefly, and 
to furnish hlm,jrilh*Ptngli6ft'in tho art of doing so. ^ 

» Asyegards the third point, establishment of interprovinclnl and inlemntinnal 
Stnnddrds, so 'long' as' the foreign medium 'is' nn< perfectly known by the 
examinees, an examination can be bettor alandardised inter-provineially in tho 
^iqacnlnr medium. A matriculation stage comparison of Bengal and tho 
VahjaW hi' tesjidefs'of. •History .by means of an evamination au-incri'd in English 
must neecssarily yield an impure acoro: the nilirk SO tnidil iiienn kiipwledgo 
of hatf|«h<^/fetji and ability to express them, or Ibe knosyleilgp 6f all the (acts 
'Kan aliih't.v <o'‘ evfrress half. It la only in iho higher stages wliere tho Ilingungo 
has ecaecd to Im any obstaclo that an evamination in a foreign medium can be 
used for this, purpose. 


Tlif tuc-.o/.fhe'froreJpn'^j'fdiBm'Sn Oral class leork— -In. the flops. 

Hih motiVo in requiring tho boy to onsner orally in*class in the foreign 
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The use of the Foreign Medium in Oral Class Worh-bg ike Teacfcer. 

toiei-n medium hv X ^ ^ fichooli.-tli.o,.use of the 

Cl I tenelior m hi3 discourifc is not, ns in Ihe.tSntpersitv 

iirncHce inSnH"" .H K perhaps used with the ide^Otriving 

will T?*^- •? H>» fe»e>ge medium to those boys^^who 

in?of]fnglhh epeSr*® ° ^"’"2 »“ “ imdeistand-. 

lin W speat and nritc in the foro’tgn. medium actual harm may 

he done by encouraging wrqpg hnbito of epecch and m riling : by maHng the 
boy liatoii to toneliing dcfivercd in English, there is no suoh likcblioSd of 
iinrm •'Oye in so fai as tlio speech of tho teacher is incorrect. Tlie eviWIssi 
latiior m of tiinjs, lOpd in the pupirs imperfect grasp of the ideas 

presentcu. “ or 


It IS possible to mahe somo experimental ostimoto of the amount of loss in 
eiiiciency of a Jesson, oiling to the employment of a foreign medium by teaoiier 
,111 I'ls exposition No absolute figure is of course possible since the effect of 
•flic foreign medium must necessarily s-ary according to the proffeicncy of the 
('lass in the foreign hiuguoge, tlie nature of tho lesson vrliich is bring taught, 
nndttlie shill of the teacher. Wo may*, however, selccb a class, subject and 
teacher wliicii ere all oxcepfionally favourablo to the foreim mcdiupr,r-'i)nd. 
epdeoiour to discover what is the minimum amount of loss under these 
exce^ttonolly favourable conditions. 

Eor tho «chool, the best Ooyemment school in the loim was si^ecied: 
for tlio closs, flio pre-mntriculation class, "and for. teacher, the FiSfessor of 
Educational Method, of tho Training College. For subject, some topic was 
letjiiired iiluch would offer no ^fficulty ns to idgn or as to vocabiUnry. bat 
iihich srunld bo unfamllior to the closs, niTi?o mherwisc any measure of the' 
Ideas obtained by tbo class from the lesson would be vitiated by tli^ossibility 
of previous Imoivlcd^c being employed in answering fhe questions. The subj'eat 
selected wns " Cines It was found that tbo net loss in the efficiency or 
■tbo lesson duo to the uso of the foreign medium by tbo teacher (the conditions 
ns to class, subject and teacher being 'deal) amounts to 20’C per cent. 

A loss of this magnitude under such ideal conditions is a serious mriilrf. 
Tn tho enso of a boy who is ming to the University tho necessary praotiee ui 
lisicninn to leotiircs could probnbI,y be given more effectively in a special elms 
•nt the Intermediate stage when ' the art of precis might simultaneously he 
taught. In the oaso of othors specific practico in cons’eisation on orfinaiy 
rna^tera involving on " everyday ” vocabulary would be more _ effcciivo as 
well as more economical for producing speech and hearing ability in those 
cases in winch these abilities ore actually acquired. 


The Foreign Medium in the Texl-iooh. 

Tho ease is voiy different witli regard to the 
Tliere is no apparrat evil unless it be a I<»s in point of spe^ 
an increase in fatigue. It is certainly not legitimate to attribute parrot- 
an mcraaso h t^bmhs apart from the foreijm medium m 

loarnmg to the use of toimgn exominetion. llie boy Jeama 

Twri S^ufe h^has toXprJriuc^n^ only the ideim but also tha .oxmes. 

the English medium in-i^ass-answers and m the cxammetion, 
Sion. abMis i^xning by heart mo longer exists. It is mijch„eteicr to 

"“mSlise^S than the aeTuri woi^ in winch they are conveyed, ^d if the 
memorise lUeas man uaSlodjiced there is no reason for memorising 

foreign fho use' ol-o I^hooh written ha a foreign languego 

them.. On of ■' ^npWe'as^ if the examination is in tho 

is likely to bo a -otual words ^•tlie'ste^book cannot he used in the 
Vemiicnmr, since w ij-ngiftted in the xnother-tonguo and, in this processi 
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Tlio obTOnco of Vernacular texts is an argument frequently used iiRninst 
the Vemacniar medium. It is for tlic above rensen a a cal: argument, for it is 
possible to leoturp in the mother-tongue, to require the boys' anssvers in the 
motW-tqngue idiil yet have the text-book in English. 

•" ~ 

' Sututnanj, 


The disadvantages oi bilingualism are inherent rather in the use of the 
' foreign medium then jn the bilinguaiism itself, Tlic foreign medium is not a 
necessary part of billnguaUsnir on the contrary it is both unnecissnry and 
actually imdositablo oven for the putiioses for which it is advocated (hnmcly 
. improvement of foreign speech end writing ability). As regards the foreign 
medium in respect of the lenguegc of tlie text-hook the caso is different. 
laetual disadvantages arise from this as regards production of jnaccuraev of 
diction, parrot-lcaming and the like. 'Hioro is lit 'tlic mcxiihuin, a loss of ten 
per cent, pet annum of the time allotted to the subject. ’ 

In short, if a child's cdueat!on_ is bilingual in its resceplivo aspect but 
nnilingual in its expressive aspect, bilingnalisin is not nccessanly a handicap 
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